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THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 
By Mrs Lynn Linton. 


Nor every one who gives fine dinners and grand 
entertainments understands the true Science of 
Society—for indeed it is as much a science in its 
own way as some others of more imposing name 
and important general results. The faculty for 
this scientific arrangement of society is partly 
innate and partly cultivated. It is oye of those 
mental operations which, in the higher reaches of 
intellectual life, we call genius—so swift the flash 
of perception—so untranslatable the stages of 
thought by which the whole bearings of a thing 
are understood and transferred to action. A 
person gifted with this faculty knows, but could 
not explain why, such and such persons would 
not suit as fellow-guests at the same dinner-table. 
They are of the same social standirfg ; there is 
no feud between them; they do not fight under 
different banners, and for the matter of that they 
do not fight under any banner at all, being 
supine and neutral; there is no reason why, so 
apparent that it ‘leaps to the eyes,’ and yet 
those two, asked at the same time, would mar 
that harmony of relation which every intelligent 
hostess feels and after which she strives as much 
as she strives for beauty of decoration and care- 
fulness of cookery. Perhaps the one lady paints, 
dyes, and blackens, and the other wears high necks 
and is prim; perhaps the one man has a loud 
laugh and a harsh voice, and the other has deli- 
cate nerves and a fastidious ear; perhaps the 
gowns of Mrs A, are made at home after her own 
quasi-esthetic and wholly eccentric patterns, 
while Mrs B, gets hers from Worth, and is 
always in the very front rank of the fashion- 
able squadron. Things as shadowy as this may 
be the cause—things which no one would see but 
a hostess gifted by nature with the social faculty 
which she has sharpened by cultivation ; but 
to her these small kinks are quite enough to 
mar the weaving of a smooth web, and she gives 
no second thought to the collocation of these two 


slightly inharmonious tints—these two faintly 
jarring notes. A hostess of a different stamp 
would have huddled the two together—for the 
result of a mutual tilting of noses and a general 
sense of misfit. 

Some women, who yet entertain a good deal, 
never give themselves any trouble to arrange 
their guests according to the laws of social har- 
mony. They bracket together the most pro- 
nounced incongruities, and give no heed to the 
pleasure or displeasure they create. Their 
dinners are social debts to be paid with sprawl- 
ing, clumsily-written cheques; and their har- 
monies are on a par with the barrel organs in 
the streets. They will give the most insignificant 
little scrub to the woman who holds herself as 
the prima donna of the festa; and to the finest 
and most distinguished old man they assign 
the newly introduced daughter of the house, who 
has no thoughts, no ideas, no education, and no 
wit—and, worst of all, no beauty to make up for 
all this lack. Beyond the broad, blunt-edged 
perception that a lord counts before a commoner, 
their knowledge of the order of precedence does 
not go. All the finer distinctions are lost to 
them ; and between the Squire of his own parish, 
lord of all men when he is at home, and the 
young attorney, whose nets are spread in vain 
in the sight of all birds, they know only that 
the one has money and the other has not, and 
that really now, money is not merit, and shall 
not rank as merit with them! These are the 
women who offend more than they gratify by 
their dinners ; and from whom at last the wary 
shrink, sure as they are of some inappropriate 
association—some humiliating assignment—which 
will rob the hours of all pleasantness and the 
dinner of all grace. 

In the way of the material, too, some of the 
obtuser kind sin quite as deeply as in the order 
of association. In certain houses the meal lasts 
over two hours with a profusion of dishes that 
creates satiety by the very length of the menu 
The impression left is that of a barbaric kind 
of excess, wherein are lost the very elements of 
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science, would have given to each and all a 
brilliant hour and not a desolate one. 

The most charming of all possible réunions 
are those where the members are few and the 
guests well assorted. This does not imply same- 
ness, but the contrary. Harmonies develop out of 
varieties, and you can scarcely call a monochrome 
a harmony in colours. An evening made up of 
all stars would be the dullest thing of its kind. 
Stars need an audience ; and rivals do not make 
the most sympathetic listeners one can imagine. 
On some Sunday afternoon in London you may 
happen on a small knot of superior men gathered 
round the fireside of a certain wide-minded 
woman. Here the leading politician lays down 
the chart by which the greatest artist of the day is 
to steer his own small political skiff ; and there the 
artist informs the statesman of the right view 
to be held about the new purchase in the National 
Gallery, the Old Masters or the modern school. 
The poet, whose eyes look round the corner for 
the laurel wreath of the future, learns the out- 
lines of the last new discoveries in biology or 
chemistry ; and the Theosophist settles the pre- 
vious incarnations of the whole roomful to his 
own satisfaction if not to their conviction. These 
chance harmonies by contrast are infinitely better 
than the monotony of repetition ; and so the 
wise hostess knows, and on this knowledge she 
acts, when she chooses her guests and arranges 
them according to the svucial diatonic scale. 
Whence flows the sweetest kind of ¥ocial har- 
mony, and the entire absence of every jarring 
note that might disturb the melody. 


A SOLDIER AND A GENTLEMAN.* 
By J. MacLaReN CoBBan, 


Author of The Cure of Souls, Tinted Vapours, 
Master of His Fate, &c. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE MISSED ASSIGNATION, 


WueEN the ladies withdrew, Ferrers held the 
door open, and Dolly passing out last whispered 
to him: ‘Don’t be long ; I want to talk to you’ 
He had, barely sat down again when Mr Drew 
posed him with a question. ‘Do you mind telling 
us now what was that nickname with the initials 


“G.F.”? I’ve been trying to guess, and—well, | 


I don’t think I can, unless it’s’ 

‘Stop a moment, said Mr Drunly, interrupt- 
ing him with a laugh; ‘I want to have a guess, 
too. Suppose we write our guesses down and 
hand them to Mr Dawlish ?” 

That was agreed to, and done. 

‘No, said Ferrers, when he had looked at 
them ; ‘both wrong. But I tell you what,’ and 
he laughed. ‘You’ll be here for a week—is not 
that so?—and you can have a good spell at guess- 
ing. Whichever guesses right shall have all my 
sketches.’ 

The proposal was hailed with laughter and 
welcome. 

‘Won't you have a cut in, Sir William?’ said 
Mr Drew. 

‘No, said Sir William promptly ; ‘1 think 
not. It wouldn’t be fair, because I[ believe I 
know the nickname.—Shall we join the ladies ?’ 

When they went to the drawing-room, Ferrers 
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looked out eagerly for the expected opportunity 
of a talk with Dolly; but Miss Davlish kept 
such dragon-guard over her that he could say 
nothing of any private significance. 

‘I didn’t know, cousin, said Dolly, ‘that you 
could draw and paint so beautifully. I wish you 
would teach me.’ 

‘T will gladly,’ said Ferrers. 

‘Let us look at your sketches again ;’ and she 
rose quickly and crossed to the table where they 
lay. 

But Aunt Dawlish was equal to her move. 
‘Yes,’ said she, ‘they are lovely—aren’t they! 
And so spirited.’ And she took Dolly’s arm with 
great show of affection and accompanied her to 
the table. Other attempts of Dolly to detach 
herself from her aunt fared no better. 

Presently, Sir William suggested that the 
gentlemen should go to the billiard-room, while 
the ladies talked of going to bed. Ferrers was 
doubtful what to do: if Debrett had been 
present, he might have helped him. He con- 
cluded, however, that Sir William must expect 
him to appear in the billiard-room ; so he rose 
and was following the other men. He passed 
close to Dolly to give her a private look of sym- 

athy, when Dolly slipped a scrap of paper into 
nis hand. As soon as he was out of the room he 
looked at it. ‘Meet me,’ it read, ‘in half an 
hour in the Picture Gallery.’ 

The Picture Gallery! He had not the slightest 
idea where the Picture Gallery was ! 

In the billiard-room, he tried to lead Sir 
William into talk about his pictures, thinking 
that he might then offer to show his guests the 
Gallery. But Sir William did not respond, and 
Ferrers did not press the matter; for he be- 

thought him that if they did go to the Gallery, 

| they might stay long enough to catch Dolly in 
the fact of keeping a clandestine appointment. 
The half-hour was fast running out. In despera- 
tion he whispered a falsehood to Sir William. 

‘Where is the Picture Gallery?’ he asked. 
‘Mrs Drew has asked me to show it to her,’ 

‘Not to-night, surely? whispered Sir William 
in surprise. 

‘No ; to-morrow, 


‘Ah, well,’ answered Sir William, ‘I’ll show 
you first thing in the morning. It’s at the other 
end of the house—the part that has been built 
out.’ 
| Ferrers lingered till there were but five 
;minutes of the half-hour to run; then he said 
jhe thought he must go to bed, and left the 
billiard-room. 

To have an appointment with the only woman 
in the world and not to be able to keep it! To 
have so much to say, so much to know, so much 

| to confess, so much to ask, and withal to be 
| dumb with doubt and gp a gig long to 
}see Dolly, and yet to be afraid to meet her 
; alone !—and no chance of being resolved one 
| Way or another! He must find the Gallery! It 
| was ‘at the other end of the house ;’? but what 
| that might exactly mean, and whether the 
| Gallery was up-stairs or down he could not guess. 
| He tried to be cool and collected. He understood 
that it was of no use for him to run off headlong 
down this passage or up those stairs. He could 
‘not ask any one openly to show him to ‘the 
| Picture Gallery ;? but he thought that if a 
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servant should come along with a candle he 
would ask him or her to light him to the door. 
Perhaps, if he should chance on the way to it, 
he might encounter Dolly herself either going or 
coming. 

So he adventured in the direction in which 
he thought he ought to go. He passed down a 
corridor which was dimly lighted by a small 
lamp at either end. As he advanced he saw the 
glimmer of a light appearing as if from above 
about half-way down the passage. He went on 
very carefully with his eye on it till he per- 
ceived that there was a recess, and in the recess 
a small winding staircase, which some one was 


slowly descending with a candle. He waited 
an instant, till he saw that the bearer of the 
candle was a woman, and that woman Aunt 
Dawlish! Where was she going? He waited a 
moment longer, till the glimmer of her candle 
was almost in his eyes; then, observing a door 
close by him, he swiftly and noiselessly turned 
the handle and slipped into the dark, closing 
the door again without latching it. He was | 
about to strike a match to discover where he | 
was, when a thin slice of light slipped past the | 
door into the room. The door slowly opened, | 
the light widened, and he had barely time to 
see he was in a dingily furnished room, whose | 
walls were covered with books, and to whip | 
himself behind a curtain, when Miss Dawlish | 
entered with her candle. She closed the door, 
and leisurely she went and took a book from | 
the shelves, and then sat down at the table; 
so that it seemed as if she meant to wait there 
for some time. 

Ferrers was trapped. There was no keeping 
an appointment in the Picture Gallery that | 
night, and there was no escape from that room 
so long as Miss Dawlish chose to remain! He 
found, however, that he was standing against 
a French window, which opened to the ground. 
He gently turned the key and the latch, opened 
the moving half, and stepped out into the, 
summer night. He had barely slipped out when 
he heard Miss Dawlish come to the window, 
whether because she had heard the sound he 
made, or because she feared the fastenings were 
undone. He darted aside against the ivy, and 
Miss Dawlish not only latched and locked the 
window with great expedition, and with sharp 
complaints about the ‘rank carelessness’ of ser- 
vants, but also shuttered it ; and Ferrers realised 
that he was shut out! 


} 
| 
| 


CHAPTER VIII.—POINTS OF VIEW. 


Ferrers stood among the roses and looked about 
and above him. The faint stars twinkled in the 
stilly night, the trees sighed sleepily, and vague, 
secret-seeming shadows lurked around. The cool 
air was laden with fragrance, and his soul was 
bedewed with the languorous richness of the 
odours of rose and honeysuckle, even as his head 
was moistened and refreshed by the summer dew. 
It was such a night as brings men face to face 
with the seriousness and seductiveness of Nature, 
as attunes their souls to large and noble thoughts, 
and at the same time tempts them to indulge in 
the sensuous fancies of love. 

Ferrers was a man rather of action than of 


contemplation ; his training as a soldier had 


induced on him something of the spirit of the not 
too scrupulous adventurer, and his experience of 
barrack-life had somewhat coarsened the fibre of 
his affections. Yet, withal, the true, deep-seated 
Ferrers was a person of serious mind, honest 
heart, and romantic passion. Standing there in 
the vast stillness and melting beauty of the night, 
he became for the first time really aware of 
himself, and alarmed at the contrary impulses 
and desires that were pulling him this way and 
that. Without troubling to inquire how this 
strange effect was produced, he resolved to ‘have 
it out with’ himself. 

He supposed he could get admitted to the 
house an hour thence as easily as at that precise 
moment; he did not particularly care whether 
he were let in at all; in any case, he would have 
a quiet walk. He was in evening dress, and he 
had no hat ; but these facts did not trouble him: 
he was used to being exposed and to going bare- 
headed. So he put his hands in his pockets, and, 
with his eye fixed on the distance, sauntered 
away through the garden and across the park. 

He set himself steadily to examine the condi- 
tions of his situation: how had he got into the 


coil in which he was involved? When—in an |}- 


extremely needy hour—Sir William Dawlish had 
proposed to pay him a hundred pounds to merely 
call himself ‘William Dawlish’ and behave as 
such, he had promptly closed with the offer, 
thinking of it simply as a daring ‘lark,’ and 
seeing nothing of the painful issues and _possi- 
bilities of his assumption. Now, in little more 
than a week, how was he situated? He found 
that he had not been able to behave as if he had 
been a block of wood or an automatic machine, or 
even an actor ; he found that, in his own proper 
person as George Ferrers, he had been caught 
into the kindliest and friendliest feeling for one 
of ‘the jokers’ whom he had engaged to get the 
better off in some way in his character as William 
Dawlish. He suspected that a match was planned 
between him, as William Dawlish, and the young 
lady whom George Ferrers found the most adorable 
woman in the world ; and last and worst of all, 
he believed that young lady loved him as William 
Dawlish. Would it be impossible for her to love 
him as George Ferrers? Ah, if she only could! 
But the wish, the longing, was manifestly absurd. 
He could not, and he would not, hide from 
himself the fact—bitter as gall though it was to 
swallow !—that, though he was in all sufficient 
respects as strong, healthy, honourable, and, com- 
plete a man as any in the land, he was shut out 
from all hope of marrying a lady of Dorothy 
Dawlish’s position, He was but a poor soldier, 
with nothing to do—absolutely on the level of 
the unemployed workman—-and if he ever 
married at all, he must marry a housemaid, a 
shop-girl, or, at best, a lady’s-maid. He did not 
know why Sir William planned to work this 
deceit off upon his niece, or how he meant to con- 
summate it—he hoped, indeed, no real harm was 
intended her—but he could no longer continue 
his share in it. It was unfair and cruel to Dolly 
—the dearest and loveliest of girls! It might 
be painful and humiliating for her to know the 
truth ; but to continue the deceit was shameful 
and unendurable. He would go to Sir William, 
tell him he found it impossible to fulfil his 


engagement, and ask to be let off his bargain: he 
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would forego all promised advantage, and return 
nniless to London, a sadder but a wiser man. 

By the time he had got as far with himself as 
that, he discovered that his hair was wet, his 
shirt-front sodden, and his feet drenched with 
dew : he believed he had frequently been walking 
on the turf, and he saw that he was coming out 
on the carriage-drive just by the lodge. The door 
of the lodge was open, and in the light which 
flowed from it Ferrers saw a man standing in 
his shirt-sleeves smoking a churchwarden pipe. 
When he came over against him, he perceived 
he was an oldish man, and guessed he was the 
lodge-keeper. The man hailed him and stepped 
out towards him. 

‘Ah, theer ye are, Mas’r Willium! Ah’ve been 
wonderin’ if ye was to drop down an’ see me. 
Ah on’y heerd a hour or two agoo as how ye 
was at ‘ome again. Heigh! But ye’ve been 
years an’ years in foreign parts, an’ it’s a thick 
ump o’ time since ah’ve seen ye! Ee, but 
hain’t ye growed bigger an’ broader? Sewer-ly / 
But ye’re a fine man now !’ 

‘Humph!’ said Ferrers, not knowing well what 
to say and not troubling much. ‘You know 


me, then ? 

‘Know ye! Ah should think so! Thik-theer 
dare-devil way o’ yourn tells me! “Who but 
Mas’r Willium,” says ah to myself, “can be 
gallivantin’ out wi’ ne’er a ’at on his’ead?” No 
more gallivantin’s now, though! He, he, he!’ 
And the old man laughed a creaking, mirthless 
langh. ‘Ah’ve heerd ye’re goin’ to be what 
we terms a family man,’ 

‘Something of that sort, I suppose,’ said Ferrers. 
‘But I must say “Good-night ;” I find I’m very 
wet with the dew.’ 

‘Heigh! But your voice is got stronger than 
it used to be too! Dear, dear! An’ to think 
that ah might niver ha’ seen ye thik-heer blessed 
night, if th’ old woman hadn’t got as crass as two 
sticks !—about nothin’ at all, of cougse! So, ah 
comes to th’ door for a smoke, an’ ah sees ye !’ 

‘Well, good-night,’ said Ferrers, 

*Good-night, Mas’r Willium.—Hullo! Who’s 
thik-heer ?” 

A man—a tall man—had walked up to the gate 
from the road and had pulled the clanging bell. 
The lodge-keeper went to the gate, while Ferrers 
stood still to see if the tall man could be Lord 
Debrett. The gate, after a word of parley, was 
opened, and the man entered. It was Debrett. 

‘What? Is that you—er—Dawlish ?’ he asked 
as he approached. ‘What are you doing down 
here like that ?” 

‘Gallivantin’, my lard,’ laughed the old man. 
‘He, he, he! He was always a gallivanter ! 
ae Mas’r Willium; good-night, my 

ard ! 

‘He seems to know you,’ said Debrett, as they 
walked away together. 

‘Yes,’ said Ferrers; ‘better than I know 
myself.—But how is it you have just appeared ?’ 

‘IT could not get away early ; but I remembered 
my promise to you to be here to-day. So I 
telegraphed to your father’ —— 

‘My father ? 

‘Your—what do you call it ?—putative father, 
Sir William.’ 

‘Hang it, Debrett, said Ferrers gloomily ; 


Debrett looked closely at him, and continued : 
‘I telegraphed that I would come by the last 
train and walk over with a handbag from the 
station. My man will come down with my things 
first train in the morning.’ 

‘T see,’ said Ferrers, 

‘It seems to me, said Debrett, ‘you must be 
still in a funk. How are things going? Any- 
thing happened? Surely nothing much in the 
way of action can have been done on the first 
night of meeting.’ 

‘No; nothing much has happened, except that 
I have had to tell another lie or two.—Look here, 
Debrett; I’m going to clear out of the whole 
business,’ 

‘Hallo!’ said Debrett. ‘What’s that for? 
Spoil the sport just when it’s going to come off!’ 
‘I don’t find it sport any longer,’ said Ferrers. 
‘What? Has Dawlish been cutting up rough ? 
He’s capable of that, I daresay ; but hadn’t you 
better just have a straight talk with him ?” 

‘T mean to have a talk with him,’ said Ferrers, 
‘but not for that reason: I’ve nothing in par- 
ticular to complain of in his behaviour.’ 

‘What the dickens is the matter, then ?’ 

‘It’s just this, Debrett: I’m beastly uncom- 
fortable about the whole affair. The longer I 
go on with it, the more mess I’m getting into.’ 

‘Oh! Bothered about Drumly again?’ 

‘That’s part of the mess; but the worst is 
something f found out to-night. We were talkin 
at dinner, all very friendly. Sir William sai 
something about home-farming, and that joker 
Drew took it that he was speaking about setting 
up house. I didn’t see the thing quite at first. 
Everybody was smiling or looking comic about 
it; I even caught the servants tipping the wink 
to each other. “Hallo!” says I to myself, 
“there’s something in this!” And then—you 
know how you see a thing all in a flash, and 
wonder that you were such an ass as not to see 
it before. “By Jingo!” thinks I, “they mean 
me and Miss Dawlish to set up house !”’ 

‘You and Miss Dawlish ?’ said Debrett. 

‘You know what I mean: me, as Will Dawlish, 
to marry Dolly Dawlish,’ 

‘Oh, is that the game?’ exclaimed Debrett.— 
‘Dolly, I suppose, has lots of money, then 2” 

‘TI don’t know anything about that ; but money 
or no money, it’s an abominable shame to treat a 
girl in that way, and I’m not going to do it.’ 

‘But,’ said Debrett, ‘it struck me when you 
first told me about Dolly that you were lost 
in admiration of her—in fact, that you were 
quite gone.’ 

‘So I was,’ said Ferrers bitterly ; ‘the more 
fool I. I didn’t see or think where I might be 
going, till I heard this to-night. But, by Jingo! 
I know now, and I’m going to stop it ! 

‘TI don’t quite see,’ murmured Debrett. 

‘Don’t you see,’ explained Ferrers, somewhat 
incoherently, ‘that it’s one thing to hang about 
with a kind, lovely girl like Dolly, talking to 
her and looking at her, and feeling that she 
likes to be with you? It comforts you and sets 
you up without your quite knowing why. But 
it’s another thing altogether when you see all 
that brought slap down to the practical business 
of marriage—marriage with the person that you ’re 
not, but that you pretend to be! Then you’ve 


‘don’t joke about that,’ 


i, 


got to stand up and tell yourself the truth, and 
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say to yourself: “Come now, you’ve just been 
bluffing yourself all this time. You’ve been 
admiring the girl ; and you’ve got fond of her 
—doosed fond, I may say—and there may be 
no great harm in that; but when you’re pro- 
perly fond of a girl, and you think she is of 
you, then—why—you want her for your own 
self. But here there can’t be any marriage ; first, 
because the girl likes you, not for your being 
yourself, but for your being to her somebody 
else ; and second, because, even if she liked 
you for yourself, she couldn’t marry you.—You 
know, for all your being a big long-legged brute, 
and the son of a fine honest old father that always 
paid his way, you’re no better than a beggar !” 
Pon my soul, Debrett! isn’t that the plain 
downright truth? And isn’t the proper thing 
to do—the only fair thing to the girl—to stop 
the whole game, and let Sir William explain 
it as he likes? Let him call me a villain, an 
impostor, if he likes! By Jove! I think I deserve 
it!’ 

‘But stop a minute,’ said Debrett. ‘Perhaps 
you’re mistaken about the marriage.’ 

‘1’m not mistaken, Debrett,’ said Ferrers posi- 
tively. ‘I can’t quite explain to you all the 
little things that make me certain about it; 
but certain I am that Sir William’s game is 
a match between William and Dolly Dawlish.’ 

‘It comes to this, then, said Debrett with a 
laugh, ‘that you, in a sort of way—don’t you 
know ?—are your own rival! Look here; why 
don’t you go in and beat the other fellow ?’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘Go in and win Miss Dolly Dawlish for your 
very own self—for the man called George 
Ferrers.’ 

‘What do you take me for, Debrett? Hang it! 
I may not be, as you told me yourself, the kind 
of thing you calla gentleman; but I’ll try to 
pass for it, and I’ll not be a cad; and I’d rather 
go into penal servitude than deceive that girl any 
more.’ 

‘No need to deceive her, my boy. Tell her 
straight who you are, and ask her if she’ll marry 
you.’ 

" I couldn't do it, Debrett.’ 

* But look here.’ 

‘No; I couldn’t do it. I couldn’t lower myself 
to that: to ask her, a lady, used to the life she 
leads, educated, and very likely rich, to marry 
me !—me—who can hardly talk to her, and who 
hasn’t a shilling, nor much chance of earnin 
one honestly !—ask her, delicate and fine oat 
sweet as a flower, to live with a rough beggar 
like me, and in the way I'll have to live! No, 
by Jingo! I’m not going to get myself laughed 
at and insulted by proposing such a thing !’ 

‘But, my dear chap, there would be no need to 
live like that. She’d have plenty of money.’ 

‘And do you think I’d live on her money ?” 

‘But poor women marry rich men every day 

and live on their money.’ 
‘That’s all right,’ said Ferrers: ‘they ’re women, 
and it’s what is expected of them.—You don’t 
seem,’ he continued after a pause, ‘to have much 
good advice to give.’ 


| particular moment is this: before you throw up 

the whole game, set Sir William Dawlish against 
you, lose your money, and spoil your chance of 
getting anything to do after this, try to make 
sure that the young lady would thank you for 
throwing it up and being so lofty.’ 

‘What? Do you think she’d rather I went 
on like this ?’ 

‘She might. All I say is, “I'ry to find out.”’ 

‘I don’t believe it, said Ferrers fiercely. 

‘At anyrate, think it over again. Sleep on it: 
you can’t make a fuss till to-morrow.’ 

And that word of calm worldly advice allayed 
the impetuous heat of Ferrers’ righteous resolu- 
tion; and he said to himself that it might be 
better to sleep on it. 

As it happened, he could have had no interview 
with Sir William that night, even had his deter- 
mination been hot upon the point ; for when they 
rang the bell at the hall-door, they were admitted 
by a sleepy footman, who—staring at Ferrers— 
informed them that they were “hall gone to their 
rooms.” So Ferrers, with a last look out into the 
summer night, which was becoming all vague 
white mist below—out of which stood the tops 
of the trees, and dim, twinkling stars above— 
brushed the dew from his hair by rumpling 
it with his hand, and took off his coat and shook 
it before the wondering footman. Then he 
followed the domestic up-stairs with Debrett. 

At the door of his room Debrett gripped his 
hand. ‘Sleep on it,’ he repeated. 

‘Will you be about early ? asked Ferrers. 

‘ As early as you like.’ 


‘ THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF 
SMALL THINGS. 


THERE are some things in common use of ap- 
parently such trivial value that their manufac- 
ture and commerce are scarcely ever considered, 
and yet some of these attain to very large pro- 
portions, and give employment to thousands of 
people. Pins, needles, nails, and screws have been 
frequently written about. Fifty years ago, the 
collective trade in these articles was stated to 
amount in value to two millions and a quarter. 
What they have reached to now it would be 
difficult to estimate. Steel pens, which then 
amounted in quantity to but seven hundred tons, 
valued at £175,000, are now the universal writing 
implements. The item of blacking, which in 
1880 represented a sum of £560,000, must have 
doubled in amount with the progress of popula- 
tion and the use of the shoebrush. Christmas and 
New-year cards and valentines are trivial articles 
in themselves, and yet they form an enormous 
section of trade, giving employment to thousands. 
So with post-cards and penny stamps; 201} mil- 
lion of the former circulate in a year; and over 
1558 million letters are delivered annually, being 
at the rate of forty-one per head of the population. 
Thirteen tons of postage stamps are stated to have 
been sold in New York alone last year. So with 


‘No, old chap, said Debrett; ‘I don’t. But 
just listen to me one moment. I know more of 
this kind of life and this kind of people—ladies | 
and all—than you do, Aud what I say at this | 
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the penny and halfpenny newspapers, which, being 
cheap and within the reach of all, have an enor- 


mous circulation. The penny articles sold in the 
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streets, and the annual savings of the people in 
the Penny Banks, are further instances of the 
aggregate value of small things. 

Another article of small value but of large 
production is wooden spoons, made in Russia. 
We see nothing of them in this country, unless 
at some of the Russian stalls in an Exhibition, 
where those painted and decorated wooden spoons 
are bought as cheap curiosities. They are largely 
exported to Persia. About 126 million of these 
spoons are made every year, selling wholesale at 
from nine to twenty-four shillings the thousand. 
They give employment to large numbers, as 
in the subdivision of labour they pass through 
many hands; one workman cutting the wood 
into lengths, another shaping the spoon in the 
rough, a third hollowing it out, and a fourth 
painting and varnishing it. 

It is said of some men that they are born with 
a silver spoon in their mouth; and of others, with 
a wooden one; but the Yankee had no spoon at 
all, for he was apparently born with a jack-knife 
in his mouth, so fond is he of whittling. He can- 
not see a newly-planed board but he must try 
the sharpness of his knife upon it. There is one 
production of wood which ought to silence all 
cavil at the importance of American ‘notions,’ 
and that is wooden shoe-pegs, of which a single 
State makes about fourteen thousand bushels 
annually, valued at four thousand pounds. A 
story is told of an American shoemaker who 
purchased of a pedlar half a bushel of shoe-pegs, 
all neatly sharpened at one end, and warranted 
to be of the best maple wood. He found them 
on close inspection, to be nothing but pine. Not 
caring to be taken in and done for after this 
fashion, and being constitutionally foné of whitt- 
ling, he went at them with his jack-knife, and 
sharpening the other end of each peg, resold them 
to the pedlar on his next trip for oats. 

During one of the visits of the Queen and 
Court to the Exhibition of 1851, after admiring 
and commenting upon the magnificent display 
of maize from the United States, Her Majesty 
noticed close by some baskets and boxes filled with 
what looked like grain, and inquired what seed 
it was. ‘Seed, ma’am?’ replied the exhibitor. 
‘Why, they be sole-binders,” at the same time 
lifting her foot to show their use. Prince Albert 
asked how they were made, ‘ Why, sir,’ answered 
Jonathan, ‘we just throw in junks of wood at one 
end of the machine, and the pegs come out at the 
other so fast as to keep the women-folks busy 
enough in gathering them up.—Ah, sir, America 
is quite a smart place for such notions.’ 

Forty years ago the quantity of wooden shoe- 
pegs dealt in here was twelve hundred tons, 
valued at about one pound a ton; and although 
they have been much superseded in the shoe- 
making trade, the quantity used is’ still very 
large. In the East, pegs of bamboo have always 
been used for fastening the chests and other 
wooden packages. 


The little whitewood toothpick pointed at both 
ends was patented in America in 1866, and would 
seem a small article to create a monopoly in; 
yet the factory at Bucksfield, Maine, used up 
many thousand cords of wood every year in the 
manufacture of this small article. The cord of 
wood consists of a thousand billets or four loads. 
Two thousand five hundred toothpicks were sold 
for one shilling, and a large profit was made. 
Now, the patent having run out, many others 
have gone into the trade, and prices have fallen 
to fivepence the two thousand five hundred tooth- 
picks retail, and even lower wholesale. 

Toothpicks are made of the wood of the spindle 
tree (‘Euonymus Europeus’) in Germany. This 
manufacture is said to employ large numbers of 
the peasants in the Grand-duchy of Hesse during 
the winter evenings. There are four kinds made : 
No. 6 selling at two shillings per thousand ; 
No. 74 at three shillings; No. 10 at four shil- 
lings ; and No, 15 at four shillings and sixpence. 
‘Parletos,’ or toothpicks of willow-wood of nice 
finish, especially those called ‘Flor du Parletos,’ 
are sold in Portugal at prices ranging from five- 
pence to four shillings per thousand. 

Owing to the substitution of steel pens for quill 
pens, other uses have had to be found for the 
goose-quill, and now they are converted into 
bristles for brushes, toothpicks, fishing floats, 
fuses for guns, and hair-pencil holders, 

The last year in which the Board of Trade 
made any record of the import of quills was 1870, 
when 274 million goose-quills, valued at £20,591, 
and 30,000 swan quills, of the value of £376, were 
received. The quills of the swan and turkey 
were used for engrossing pens, those of the goose 
for ordinary writing, and those of the crow and 
wild-duck for fine descriptions of writing. The 
classifications of goose-quills were numerous, ac- 
cording to their position in the wing pinion. 

In one establishment in Paris 250,000 tooth- 
picks per day are now made of quills, or consider- 
ably more than a hundred million yearly. Each 
woman engaged can fill twenty boxes in a day, 
containing forty small bundles of twenty tooth- 
picks each, or eight hundred toothpicks per box. 
Some of the principal hotels and restaurants on 
the Continent and in the United States require 
their addresses printed on the toothpicks used by 
their guests ; and in Spain and her colonies it is 
customary to have all kinds of gallant devices, or 
mottoes, impressed on them by a machine which 
makes letters and figures on the pen-quills. 

In China ah enormous trade is done in fire- 
crackers, not only for local use, but for shipment 
to India and America, in boxes of about forty 
packets. The average annual shipments are 
162,000 hundredweight, valued at £304,000. 

Bran, the exterior husk or refuse in grinding 
wheat, one would have thought to be a very 
unimportant article, and yet Holland ships 
about 32,000 tons, valued at £73,000. It is 
used to some extent for feeding stock, by tanners 
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and calico-printers, and for filling dolls and 
cushions. 

The spawn of fish are a comparatively trivial 
article, and yet they lead to an important commerce. 
About 13,000 hundredweight of the roes of cod- 
fish are shipped annually from Norway, value 
£60,000. his is sent to France as rogue, to 
be thrown into the sea as attractive bait for the 
sardine fishery. The eggs of the sturgeon, under 
the name of ‘caviare,’ are shipped as a food deli- 
cacy from Russia to the extent of over 3000 tons, 
valued at £292,000. The roes of the mullet and 
other fish are also largely used as food in various 
parts of the Mediterranean. The whitebait, the 
sprat, the sardine, and the anchovy are the 
smallest of the finny tribe, and yet the collection 
and sale of these form important and very profit- 
able industries. 

A very tiny article is the egg of the silkworm, 
not bigger than an ordinary pin’s head, and yet 
an enormous trade is carried on in rearing them. 
Each moth lays from two to three hundred eggs, 
and it takes about thirty-four thousand to weigh 
an ounce. Some years ago, when there was a 
disease in the European silkworm, it was deemed 
necessary to import fresh ‘ grain,’ or ‘seed,’ as it is 
technically termed, from Japan. The importance 
of the trade may be estimated from the fact that 
there was introduced in the ten years ending with 
1872 about four million ounces of silkworms’ 
eggs to Italy and France, the aggregate cost of 
which was seventeen million pounds. The export 
trade in silkworms’ eggs from Japan has, how- 
ever, now gradually dropped of late years, from 
an average of one hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds to about one thousand pounds in value. 

What individual, as he buys his penny bottle 
of writing-ink, thinks of the importance of the 
manufacture, and the extent of the trade, in this 
necessary ingredient of correspondence ? Estimate: 
at £25,000 in value forty years ago, what must it 
be now, with the advance of education, and the 
vast progress of commerce and correspondence 
—certainly £150,000. So with the production 
of printing-ink, a small manufacture in the middle 
of the century, but now an immense trade, in 
order to meet the ravenous demands of the prin- 
ting-press for newspaper and book work. Some 
of the daily London papers use up three tons 
of printing-ink weekly. 

t is not necessary to touch here upon the 
modern utilisation of waste substances. But there 
is one that was long looked upon as a nuisance 
an encumbrance—sawdust. This is produced 
in large quantities at the numerous sawmills in 
America and Europe on the banks of rivers and 
lakes. The law forbids it to be thrown into the 
streams, as injurious to fish, and the steam-mills 
are unable to burn all their waste. Its chief use 
formerly was for packing blocks of ice, strewing 
cellars, &c. ; but lately it has been found possible 
to compress it into the solid form of paper-pulp 
and roofing-boards, 

Fifty years ago, matches as an article of manu- 
facture and commerce were scarcely thought worth 
mention, The introduction and general use of 
lucifer matches and wax vestas has, however, 
created great industries of large commercial value. 
It is difficult to estimate accurately our home 
production ; but figures have been given as to 
the trade and consumption in European and 


American countries. Jénképing, in Sweden, is 
the oldest and largest match-factory in the world, 
It was established one hundred years ago; and 
in it are now to be seen specimens of the rude 
matches which were in use at the beginning of 
the century, when the flint and steel had to 
produce the spark to light the tinder in the box. 
The matches in those early days were big slips of 
wood furnished with a handle and a tip, to dip 
into a bath of sulphur. Jénképing used to 
supply the Continent, and still sends considerable 
supplies to England, although British makers now 
carry on an extensive trade. In 1863 the export 
of matches from Sweden was under half a million 
pounds in weight ; in 1888, the quantity shipped 
was over thirty million pounds, valued at over 
five hundred thousand pounds. As a box of 
matches weighs less than half an ounce, 1000 
million boxes were thus sent away from Sweden. 
But Norway also adds its quota in about one- 
seventh of the quantity made in Sweden, fetch- 
ing, however, lower prices, being valued at about 
ninety thousand pounds. 

The machinery for match-making has been 
brought to wonderful perfection. A machine 
cuts twenty-two match-sticks each revolution, 
and two hundred revolutions are made in a 
minute, so that it turns out over two million 
and a half daily, and the immense number of 
821 million in the year. The process of the 
manufacture of the wooden match-boxes is almost 
as curious as the matches they contain. In former 
days matches used to sell in America at a half- 
penny each. The number of persons employed 
in making matches in the United States at some 
thirty factories is now many thousands, and the 
consumption is more than five matches daily per 
head of the population, or about 110,000 million. 
In France, the consumption is said to be about 
200 million per day, the manufacture giving 
employment to ten thousand workpeople. The 
manufacture was farmed out; but the quality 
made is so bad, that the State intends to resume 
the manufacture, and anticipates making a profit 
of two hundred thousand pounds. The Argen- 
tine Republic imports wax vestas to the value of 
upwards of one hundred thousand pounds annu- 
ally, the Spaniards being great smokers. Austria 
makes large quantities of matches, and they are 


| sold at the rate of a farthing a hundred. A 


box contains fifty packets, each holding seventy 
lucifers. There are eight or more factories, some 
of which employ as many as five thousand 
hands. There are in Europe, it is believed, over 
fifty thousand factories, making matches to the 
value of ten million pounds, 

Among other small things which have a com- 
mercial value are the seeds of the cones of various 
pines, largely eaten at present in Italy and the 
north of Europe and various parts of America, 
where they form indeed the chief food of differ- 
ent tribes of Indians. Another seed of trivial 
value, melon seeds, totally neglected in Europe, 
forms a considerable article of commerce in the 
various Chinese ports, and in some of them ex- 
ceeding three to four thousand hundredweight 
yearly. They are eaten at dessert. The seeds 
of flowers of the various water-lilies also there 
form considerable articles of food. In some of 
the ports, the trade in lily flowers, as a relish 
for food, amounts to twenty thousand hundred- 
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weight annually, and of lotus nuts frequently 
twenty thousand hundredweight. 

This cursory glance at small things shows the 
value to which many attain to meet the public 
demand, 


DELAYED AT LAS PALMAS. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


I was on my way home from South Africa, 
where I had Saen living for nearly three years, 
looking after the affairs of the mercantile firm 
of which I am a junior partner. Things had 
been getting into a muddle out there, and it was 
suspected that our manager was acting—not 
exactly on the square. It was desirable, there- 
fore, that some responsible person should go out 
to investigate, and if needful, remain for some 
time, until that branch of our business was put 
on a more satisfactory basis. I had been ad- 
mitted to the counting-house some years before 
by my uncle, who was one of the principal 
partners; and if I proved myself to be possessed 
of sufficient energy and business capacity, it was 
understood that I might eventually be taken in 
to the firm. 

‘Robert, said my uncle, ‘if you are worth 
your salt, this should be a capital — for 
you, It rests entirely with yourself whether you 
succeed or not.’ 

I had. no special claims on my mother’s 
brother, who, though a bachelor, had many 
other relations; and since I could bring no 
capital into the business, I felt that the offer was 
a very generous one. I had the ball at my foot, 
so to speak, and resolved to exert myself to the 
utmost; and am proud to say that during the 
four years I was in the employment of the firm 
both partners were convinced that I was cer- 
tainly worth my salt. As yet, however, there 
had been nothing further said as to fhy promised 
share in the business. Then came the proposal 
that I should go to Africa ; and it was intimated 
to me that if I was successful in the management 
of that difficult and delicate piece of work, I 
should at once receive a junior partnership in 
the firm. 

I was rather glad on another account to leave 
London at that particular time, for I had met 
with a bitter disappointment, of which I did not 
care to speak, and of which no one knew but 
myself. tt was nearly a year before that I had 
met Louie Moir, whose sweet face and lovely 
dark-blue eyes haunted my dreams both by da 
and night. In short, I fell deeply in love with 
her. We met pretty frequently ; pes tennis 
together, danced together; and though I had 
not spoken of love, I had some reason to believe 
that she knew and understood my feelings ; and 
I cherished the blissful hope that I was not 
indifferent to her. I had hitherto refrained from 
speaking, because, though my salary was pretty 
good, it was hardly sutficient to entitle me to 
ask Miss Moir to share it. Of course my pros- 

ects were good; but I thought it rn be 
Cater to have an assured position before asking 
Mr Moir for the hand of his daughter. 

One evening in June I went to a féte at 
the Botanic Gardens, where I expected to meet 
Louie. Presently I saw her with her mother 


bending over a stand of orchids, A gentleman 
whom I did not know accompanied them, and 
was gazing through a pair of eye-glasses at the 
elegantly dressed crowds passing and repassing. 
I walked up and shook hands, prepared to 
saunter round with them as usual, to admire 
the exquisite groups of plants and flowers. I 
shite that Louie was pale and weary-looking, 
but this might have been due only to the heat. 
The other fellow—who was introduced to me as 
Mr Bremner—kept close beside her. As we could 
not well walk about four abreast, I was com- 
ea to drop behind with Mrs Moir. She had 
ritherto treated me with cordiality and kind- 
ness ; but to-day there was a marked change in 
her manner. She was cold and distant, and 
when she encountered a group of acquaintances, 
she joined them, and coolly bowed me off. I 
tried, but ineffectually, to get a few words with 
Louie, and hung about the gardens, perplexed 
and miserable, till I saw the Moirs leave, and 
then I departed immediately afterwards. I spent 
a sleepless night; but I resolved that next da 

I would call and explain my position to Mr 
or Mrs Moir, and ask their consent to speak to 
Louie. 

As luck would have it, that very morning my 
uncle called me into his private room and told 
me they had just received advices from the Cape 
which made it imperative that somebody who 
could be trusted should go out without delay. 

‘Now, I know that we can trust you, Robert, 
he said; ‘and if you have no objection, we should 
wish you to start next week.’ 

I expressed my perfect willingness to go at the 
time. indicated ; and some further conversation 
ensued, when I heard of something to my own 
advantage. 

I was therefore in capital spirits when I started 
to make my call at Mrs Moit’s, for the promise I 
had just received from the heads of the firm was 
what I had been waiting for, and I could now 
approach Louie’s parents with more confidence. 
I found only Mrs Moir in the drawing-room. 
Miss Moir I was told was out. After a few 
commonplace remarks, I was considering how I 
could best introduce the subject nearest my 
heart, when the lady startled me by saying in 
her blandest voice: ‘I think, Mr Grahame, that 
you as a friend will be pleased to hear of any- 
thing which concerns the happiness of our dear 
Louisa. She is likely to be married before very 
long to Mr Bremner, the gentleman who was 
with us last night.’ 

My heart almost stood still with surprise aud 
dismay. I could not speak for a minute; but 
Mrs Moir talked serenely on about her dear 
child’s prospects and Mr Bremner’s -excellent 
qualities. 

I managed at last to stammer out a few words 
of congratulation, but of course said nothing of 
my own blighted hopes, I mentioned that I 
was going to South Africa; and she made some 
inquiries about my purpose in going, the time 
when I proposed to start, and so on. She said 
she heme I would call to see them again before 
leaving. I replied that I had a great deal to do, 
and might not have time; and she did not press 
me, 

A week later I sailed without having seen 
Louie, for I could not bear to meet her under 
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such altered circumstances, I-was glad to turn | devotedly as ever! She was accompanied by an ‘Ye 
my back on England—glad that I had the oppor- | old lady whom I did not know; but I heard her barrier 
tunity of seeking oblivion among new scenes | say, ‘Yes, aunt,’ in reply to a question addressed downr 
and strange faces. to her by her companion. ‘Two seats on the a put 
In due time I reached my new field of labour, | other side of her were still vacant. Would her observ 
and found that the affairs of the firm were even | husband be with her? I wondered. Presently, ‘WI 
in a worse condition than had been feared. I|a young lady and gentleman came in and took cried | 
set to work, however, with zeal and energy, and | the vacant seats, evidently only acquaintances, hy 
by-and-by was able to bring things into better | No—Mr Bremner was not there. back | 
order. I was highly complimented by both] I hardly understood what was going on around who h 
partners, and Hin ov 6 the promised reward. I| me. A gentleman sitting next me was asking nent 
might have returned to England in little more | questions about the accident to the steamer, and —_— 
than a year, had I cared to do so; but there | 1 scarcely think my replies were very coherent, Canar 
was no object in returning, and as my presence | for I was straining my ears to listen to the tones his lij 
was desirable out there, I willingly agreed to | of a sweet low voice which thrilled through every paar 
remain some time longer. At length my health | nerve of my being. whe 
began to break down; and I was compelled to| ‘I say, look here, Grahame. Are you" well _ 
take passage by the Coomassie, and return home. | enough?’ said my friend, turning to me. ‘You pores 
When out at sea, we encountered a violent | look a bit shaky, don’t you know.’ -— 
storm; some of the machinery was damaged,! ‘Oh, I am all right,’ I replied. " 
and the ship was so much disabled that we were | ‘You don’t look it. But I suppose you have knoc 
obliged to put in to the nearest port for repairs, | not quite recovered from your illness.’ = oe 
which happened to be Las Palmas in the Grand | ‘I did feel just a bit queer; but it is nothing. peere 
Canary. We were likely to be detained there | I shall be all right when I get outside. I shall dress 
for several days, and some of the passengers | just go and take a turn in the garden.’ AT 
grumbled a good deal at being delayed; but I! But Dick’s politeness would not suffer him to |}, ‘N 
was quite indifferent. The island was pretty, ‘let me go alone. It was useless for me to protest, : 
the temperature mild and genial after the great | although I would have given anything for a few be 
heat I had been accustomed to; and I thought | minutes’ solitude to collect myself. We paced wy 
a short sojourn there would be rather pleasant. | the moonlit garden, fragrant with the scent of bad 
I took up my quarters at Quiney’s Hotel, where roses and orange flowers; and then, as dinner not § 
I found between thirty and forty guests were | was finished and other visitors came out.to smoke, 
already located. | I suggested that we might take a turn down to rc 
‘This seems rather a jolly sort of a place,’ said ‘the town. As we emerged from the hotel we ey 
Dick Preston, a fellow-voyager with ts I had | were assailed by a collection of ragged urchins, 
become rather intimate on board ship. ‘I have! who held out their hands clamouring for nen 
just been having a look round, and there is an | cuartitos. a g0 
uncommon nice garden, with a lot of jolly com-| ‘Get along, you troublesome little rascals,’ wy 
fortable-looking chairs, where one could lounge | cried Preston, accompanying his, to them, un- , 
about and smoke for hours; and I saw a couple | intelligible remark by gestures which were sufli- to } 
of rather nice-looking girls sitting in a place all | ciently expressive. He succeeded in driving them * 
covered with vines and creepers. 1 wish some- | all off except two, who persisted in constituting ro 
) body would introduce me, I should like to make | themselves our escort. Wherever we went they f 
their acquaintance. I am told that splendid | went ; if we stopped, they squatted on the ground soni 
cigars can be had for very little. So I think, | till we were ready to move on again, when they my 
old man, that we shall be able to put in a few | instantly jumped up and resumed their march. hap 
days here pretty decently.’ | But the funniest thing was that the little raga- Moi 
‘Not a bad-looking collection,’ said Preston _ muffins had produced from the recesses of their the 
in a low voice as we seated ourselves at the | tattered garments the materials for a cigarette, fact 
dinner-table some hours later. His remark | which they deftly rolled and smoked dfter the to 3 
referred to the company, who were dropping in | orthodox fashion. bee 
in little groups of twos and threes anc seating | The diversion created by the cigar-smoking Fre 
themselves at the table with nods and smiles | vagrants had given me time to recover my com- 
to other groups, or friendly remarks to those | posure, and 1 was now able to express some - 
near them. degree of interest in what was going on around = 
‘Yes, I said ; ‘a very pleasant-looking party, | me. col 
and apparently very friendly with each other— | ‘Look here, cried Dick, laughing. ‘Here is - 
quite en famille.’ love-making under difficulties. Look at this : 
As I spoke, I caught sight of a figure on the | fellow, craning his neck up to a_ first-floor a 
opposite side of the table, a little farther down— | window, and the girl leaning out talking to him, , “ 
a slight girlish figure ; and as I looked at her, a! or listening to his amorous speeches; and, by 2m 
pair of lovely blue eyes met mine for an instant | Jove! if there is not an old lady, the mother - 
and then were bent on her plate. I observed her | very likely, sitting inside and listening to every ~ 
face flush and turn pale, and the hands which | word. Poor beggar! It is hard lines for him. ow. 
unfolded her serviette trembled. My own heart | Great Scott! just imagine making soft speeches ha 
was beating painfully, and I answered Preston’s | in the hearing of a prospective mother-in-law !’ Il 
remarks at random. Yes, it was she—it was| It was impossible to help laughing. tin 
Louie. I had no right to think of her by that| ‘What a lot of nonsense I have talked to the m 
name. She must be Mrs Bremner now; and | girls in my day,’ he went on reflectively ; ‘but to 
oh, wretched fool that I was, that sudden meeting | if I had to spoon under these circumstances, | 
had revealed to me the fact that I loved her as | should very soon dry up.’ do 
g |e 
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‘Yes; I should think it would be an effectual 
barrier to flirtation. A man must surely be in 
downright earnest when he will stand — 
a public exhibition of himself like that,’ 
observed. 

‘Why, here is another at the same old game, 
cried Preston as we turned a corner and almost 
ran into another fellow, whose neck was bent 
back to a most uncomfortable-looking angle, and 
who had no eyes for anything but the dark-eyed 
beauty who was bending down to him from the 
window. ‘When I write a book on “The 


? 


Canaries,” ’ said Dick, as he took the cigar from | 


his lips, sending the smoke curling upwards, and 
regarding the red spark at the end meditatively— 
‘when I write a book on these sunny and salu- 
brious islands, I shall not recommend for uni- 
versal imitation the manners and customs of thie 
natives in the matter of courtship.’ 

Next morning about seven o’clock the attendant 
knocked at my door, bringing me a cup of tea, 
in accordance with the usual custom. He had 
scarcely left the room when Preston entered fully 
dressed. ‘What! not up yet?’ he cried; ‘and 
sipping your tea like an old lady.’ 

‘Have they not given you a cup?’ I asked. 

‘No; thank you. A glass of “bitter” is more 
in'my line, only it is so confoundedly dear in 
these happy climes. A few oranges are not a 
bad substitute, however.—But come; are you 
not going to get up? 

‘What’s the good?’ I said lazily. ‘What are 
you going to do?’ 

‘Oh, just have a look round.’ 

‘Well, you can tell me about it when you 
come back,’ I said. ‘I am not going to stir for 
a good hour yet ; the days are quite long enough 
as it is.’ 

‘Just as you like,’ he said. ‘I'll leave you 
to your repose ;’ and I heard his cheery whistle 
as he crossed the square, and I was left to my 
gloomy reflections. " 

During my residence abroad I had as a matter 
of course been in constant communication with 
my relatives and friends at home; but it so 
happened that nobody had ever mentioned Miss 
Moir’s name in any of their letters. Indeed, 
there was no reason why they should, for the 
fact of my love for her was a secret I had kept 
to myself; and my attentions to her had not 
been so conspicuous as to excite general remark. 
From the hour when I had left her mother’s 
——— nearly three years ago, I had never 

eard one word about her, nor did I know if her 
marriage had taken place. I had scanned the 
columns of the Times diligently, but without 
meeting with what I sought, yet dreaded to find. 
It did not follow that she was not married, 
though I had seen no announcement of the event. 
Only, of course, it was uncertain ; and I was at a 
loss how to address her, for I had made up my 
mind to speak to her, and only regretted that I 
had made no sign of recognition when I first 
caught sight of her. But the shock of surprise 
had deprived me for the time of my self-control. 
I lay and ruminated, unconscious of the flight of 
time, till I heard Dick’s voice talking to some 
one outside. I sprang up, and hastily proceeded 
to dress, and in a few minutes my telcied canbe: 

‘It’s a glorious morning, he said, putting 
down his hat and mopping his forehead ; ‘only, 


rather warm. I have been down to Elder & 
Dempster's office, and they tell me it is doubtful 
if the Coomassie will be ready to put to sea again 
for four or five days. Desperately annoying; but 
what can’t be helped must be put up with.’ 

‘Spoken like a philosopher, I remarked ; ‘and 
after all it might have been worse. We might 
have been landed somewhere where there was 
nothing but birds’ eggs and crabs to live on.’ 

‘True enough.—But do you know I met with 
such a nice-looking girl, of the fair-haired, blue- 
eyed sort. Perhaps you may have noticed her 
last night. She was sitting at the other side of 
| the table beside an elderly lady, who turns out to 
be a spinster aunt. I made the acquaintance of 
the old lady this morning. Her name is Miss 
| Brown; and she has informed me that she came to 
| the islands to take charge of her niece, who has 
| been in rather delicate health. They have been 
staying at Tenerife for three weeks, and came 
here ten days ago. Her niece came out to meet 
her while we were talking, and she was good 
enough to introduce me. I intend to cultivate 
the niece. She is as pretty a girl as I have seen 
for many aday. Her name is Miss Moir.’ 

‘What did you say her name was?’ I asked, 
for my senses were all tingling at the sudden 
| assurance that she was still Louie Moir. 
| ‘Moir—Miss Moir. The aunt’s name is 
Brown,’ 

As we came down to breakfast we met the 
two ladies coming in from the garden. 

‘How do you do, Miss Moir?’ I said. ‘I hope 
you have not forgotten me ?” 

‘How do you do, Mr Grahame?’ she replied 
| coldly. 
| Preston stared at me, but did not speak. 

‘You have been some days on the island, my 
friend here tells me,’ I remarked. 

‘We came about ten days ago,’ she answered 
in the same cold constrained voice.—‘ May I in- 
troduce you to my aunt?’ and she performed 
the brief ceremony, and immediately turned to 
Preston and chatted to him freely, leaving me to 
converse with Miss Brown, with whom I ex- 
changed a few remarks as we entered the break- 
fast room. 

‘Grahame, you sinner, said Preston as he took 
his place beside me at the table, ‘you never told 
me that you knew Miss Moir,’ 

‘I was not sure it was her you meant.’ 

‘You must try a better lie than that if you 
want it to pass for truth,’ said he dryly. 

‘Well, 1 replied, ‘I understood she was mar- 
ried ; but I was not sure’ 

‘Hum, he said, looking at me sharply ; few 
saw her last night. 1 wonder if her presence had 
anything to do with your loss of appetite? I 
believe you were spoons on her at one time, and 
that she threw you over.’ 

‘Don’t! there’s a good fellow, I said; ‘I will 
| tell you about it afterwards.’ 
| All right,” he answered with a slight nod, 
glancing across at Miss Moir, who was talking to 
the gentleman on the farther side of her, and 
never looking in our direction. 

When the meal was over, she rose and left the 
room, going straight up-stairs. I hung about in 
| the hope of seeing her again, for I was anxious to 
‘find out if possible how it really stood with her, [; 


{and if she was cognisant of the information her 
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mother had imparted to me. It could hardly be 
that Mrs Moir had intentionally deceived me, 
yet, if Louie knew that I had been told that she 
was about to be married, she could not be sur- 

rised that I did not see her again. But if she 
id not know, I reflected with bitterness and 
despair that my abrupt departure, without one 
word of farewell, must have wounded her feelings 
and her pride terribly, if it was as I had once 
fondly hoped, and that she was not engaged to 
Mr Bremner. If I could only get a chance to 
speak to her, all might be explained; but she 
seemed determined to avoid me. 

She came down-stairs at last, and was passing 
me without a look or a sign of recognition. I 
stepped forward and would have spoken; but 
she only gave me a haughty bow as she passed 
out. At the luncheon table it was just the same— 
she persistently ignored me. 

I wandered listlessly about the town, accom- 
panied by Preston, who proved himself to be 
of a real good sort. He neither chaffed me nor 
worried me with questions, though he saw plainly 
enough that something was wrong. He rattled 
on with the kindly intention of cheering me up, 
for I was about as lively as a mute at a funeral. 
We strolled into the Museum, and inspected 
the mummified remains of the dead ps 
Guanches, the ancient inhabitants of the island ; 


and some old red pottery and other articles, which 
may have been the work of the hands which have | 
for ages been folded under these queer mummy | 
cerements. But we soon had enough of the | 
ancient relics. Leaving the square where the 
Museum is situated, we walked along one of the | 
narrow streets which have such a gloomy deserted 
appearance, with the windows all covered with 
green shutters. These shutters, which are called 
postigoes, have a habit of flying suddenly open 
when those within wish to get a view of what 
is passing in the street. We were rather startled 
by a postiyoe flying open just in front of us, and 
a dark-eyed damsel appeared at the window, the 
object of whose curiosity was evidently our 
humble selves. Preston courteously raised his 
hat to her and said, ‘Bonita muchacha, which 
was all the Spanish he knew. The ‘pretty 
girl’ thus addressed withdrew her head with a 
coquettish toss and a smile, half closing the 
postigoe; but we had not gone far when she 
aye out again, when Preston smiled and waved 
1is hand to her. He was quite proud of his 
knowledge of the language, and again murmured 
‘Bonita muchacha’ as we passed a girl with a 
white lama shawl arranged over her dark locks 
in the form of a mantilla, The young lady 
smiled, showing all her pearly teeth. 

The natives are very tolerant of the eccentric 
vagaries of foreigners ; nevertheless, I thought 
it just as well to warn my friend that the 
Spaniards are a jealous race, and that it might 
be wiser to deny himself the pleasure of making 
his usual remark as we passed a lady in a 
black lace mantilla whom we saw approaching. 
However, he had another chance, for, as we 
neared the lower part of the town, many hands 
were stretched out to us, begging for cuartos. 
My friend selected one of the nicest-looking girls 
he could see, and bestowed a few coins upon her 
with his usual remark. She was delighted, and | 
made some voluble expressions of thanks, which 


were of course meaningless to us, and then ran 
off, returning in about a minute with another 
girl, whose hand she held up, pointing to herself 
and then to the other girl, whom she called 
‘Carina.’ We understood her to mean that since 
she had found favour in our sight, she desired us 
to extend our generosity to her friend also, which 
we could hardly refuse to do, Our liberality, 
however, procured for us the undesirable distine- 
tion of a numerous escort all the way back to 
the hotel, all holding out their hands at intervals 
‘and keeping up an irregular chorus of ‘Cuarto, 
cuartito. 

‘Hang me if I won’t learn some more Spanish 
this very night,’ said Preston; ‘but it shall be 
the equivalent for some strong phrases that shall 
send these rascals scattering.’ 


THE MIXED COURT OF SHANGHAL 


A STRANGE or, rather, unique institution is the 
Mixed Court of Shanghai. This Court is con- 
stituted to administer justice in the settlement 
of all the cases in which foreigners and Chinese 
are involved, when the foreigner is the plaintiff 
and the Chinese defendant ; and in the cases in 
which both parties are Chinese residing in the 
settlement. In the case in which the defendant 
is a foreigner protected by or belonging to a 
country having treaty with China, the case must 
be tried at his Consular Court, where the suit 
is brought by the plaintiff. 

As for the natives, the Mixed Court trials are 
generally limited to slight offences, or contra- 
ventions of municipal regulations. For the 
crimes of a certain gravity, the Mixed Court 
gives generally a verdict of non-competency. 
Then the defendant is sent to the city magis- 
trates, by whom the culprit is judged and 
sentenced to be tortured, or massacred, if 
necessary. 

The Mixed Court is presided over by a 
Chinese magistrate, a mandarin of inferior order, 
representing the Tao-Tai or governor of the city 
or district, who only attends the Court when a 
case of great importance is called for. When the 
Tao-Tai is present, a Consul-general also attends. 
On other days, a foreign assessor sits with the 
magistrate. The assessors are always chosen 
among the members of the consular body having 
a fair knowledge of the Chinese language. They 
have only consulting powers, and their special 
duty is to look after the interest of the foreign 
plaintiff, and to ensure the bylaws of the settle- 
ment being enforced. According to the existing 
rules for the municipal administration, there are 
in Shanghai two Mixed Courts, one exclusively 
French, sitting in the French Concession ; and 
another cosmopolitan, sitting in the so-called 
English Settlement. 

The external appearance of the Mixed Court 
is not very imposing. A number of monsters 
are exhibited, to inspire the desired terror to 
wrong-doers, and especially thieves, who, not- 
withstanding the sight of those awful faces, 
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continue to steal, just as if theft was a Chinese 
national institution. Close to the gateway are 
two huge cages formed of strong bamboo, inside 
which are seen the prisoners condemned to the 
‘cangue.’ The bars are almost wide enough for 
a thin fellow to wriggle through ; but such an 
attempt would be unhappily prevented by a 
wooden collar about two feet square and more 
or less thick according to the gravity of the 
transgression, and which the convicts must wear 
from morning to night. This instrument, which 
is by the Chinese called ‘kia, and by the 
foreigners ‘cangue,’ has the wooden frame firmly 
secured by an iron bar all round, and is closed 
with a lock, from which hangs a long chain, 
which binds their waists or attaches together two 
or more men condemned to the same punishment, 
joining in one inseparable squad several Celestial 
scoundrels, 

On the planks of the cangue there are written 
in large Chinese characters the name of the 
culprit, the crime committed, and the length of 
the sentence. Sometimes on the sides of the 
cangue there are two holes through which the 
men must put their hands, and then they are 
fed by others. For small offences, a man wear- 
ing the cangue has his hands free, and he can 
easily eat, drink, or smoke ; and with the great 
familiarity usual in China between prisoners and 
outside friends, the former never fail to get 
fruits or tobacco from passers-by. In the latter 
case, it seems to us that once having become 
accustomed to the collar, the life of a man sen- 
tenced to this kind of punishment is not much 
to be pitied. The convicts condemned to wear 
the cangue walk a couple of hours through the 
streets, and each of them has to stand in a 
humble position before the door of the house 
where the crime was committed. 

Passing through the portal, we enter the court- 
yard. Other demoniacal figures adorn the walls 
and show their awful teeth. In fronf, above the 
door through which enters the mandarin, there 
is one which specially attracts the visitor's atten- 
tion: it is a kind of dragon with a gaietta pelle, 
like one of Dante’s three beasts. The hideous 
monster is said to be the emblem of avarice. It 
is painted there, it is said, to show that avarice 
of ‘squeezing’ is a sin which the mandarins are 
to guard against; but, unhappily, this precious 
maxim is in China, more than in most countries, 
well appreciated, but badly applied. 

Even the courtyard is of some use in the 
administration of justice in China, Here takes 

lace the flogging, a practice which the Celestials 
om been used to for several thousands of yeurs, 
and which Western civilisation, coming to play 
the réle of Queen in the Far East, thought con- 
venient to maintain for the sake of the Euro- 
= prestige ; but also because many Europeans 

elieve that without the intervention of the 
bamboo, it is impossible to obtain respect from 
the Chinese. The flogging is administered in 
public. The culprit is brought in by a Court 
runner, who holds him by the pigtail. He is 
delivered from the cangue, if he wears one ; and 
after having his hands and feet bound, he kneels 
down before the mandarin who attends the 
flagellation. The blows, which vary from ten 
to five hundred in one or more times, according 
to the sentence, are applied to the most fleshy 


| part of his bare thighs. Sometimes the punish- 
liment is borne with indifference ; and when the 
culprit has paid his tribute to justice, he runs 
away with the nimbleness of a cat; while 
another, screaming and yelling like one possessed 
by evil spirits, cannot walk or even rise. You 
must not believe, however, that this difference 
of self-command in the face of the bamboo 
originates from a stronger physical constitution 
or greater moral force. The cause is only due 
to the amount of cash the condemned man is 
able to pay. Before lying down, a good word 
said to the flogger will mollify his cruelty and 
determine the weight and severity of his blows. 
It seems that a regular scale exists; blows of 
whole strength, three-quarters, half-strength, and 
no strength at all. Justice thus admits of 
modifications. What guarantee the officer can 
have against being cheated by a scoundrel who 
afterwards would not pay the appointed sum, we 
cannot tell; but we should think there are 
very few who refuse the due reward to the old 
Cerberus, because not only would all credit be 
stoppel on the next occasion, but he would 
make him pay the arrears, and also the interest 
of the old affair, by supplying him with blows 
of extra strength ; and this, you will agree with 
us, is well merited and conducted justice. 

After the courtyard we come into the court- 
room. The hall of justice, like all the rest, has 
a miserable appearance. A table badly joined is 
the Bar. On the Bench, a huge inkstand, pencils, 
and tablets of Chinese ink, a teapot and teacups, 
as tea is served during the sitting. Besides these 
commonplace objects, there is a peculiar one, 
which claims attention. It is a hollow cylinder, 
full of tallies or slips of wood, a number of which 
are taken out and thrown on the floor by the 
magistrate when the sentence is to be pro- 
nounced. These sticks are picked up by the 
attendants and counted. The slips are of differ- 
ent value, like gambling counters. Some are 
worth one hundred, some fifty, ten, or five blows 
each ; but the condemned man has the conso- 
lation of expecting a deduction of ten per cent. 
at the delivery of the same. This liberality goes 
to the Emperor’s credit, and it is called the 
Imperial favour; according to the Confucian 
maxim, that in enacting laws, severity is a 
necessity ; while in executing them, mercy is to 
be granted. 

Behind the Bench are placed two or three 
chairs—one for the mandarin, one for the 
assessor, and a third for another consul, who 
hap ened to be interested in the case. 

The magistrate wears the mandarin dress of the 
order to which he belongs; on his head he has 
the ‘mao,’ or round mandarin hat, with a yellow, 
white, blue, or red button, with some peacock 
feathers, according to his rank. In winter he 
wears a long fur-lined robe with square em- 
broideries in the mandarin style ; in summer, a 
long robe of thin embroidered silk, buttoned up 
to his neck, from which hangs a long chain of 
glass beads. As for the foreign assessor, there is 
neither wig nor Court robe ; some even wear a 
morning dress and keep their hat on, just to 
contrast with the Chinese magistrate who, against 
the rules, sometimes takes his off. 

Not seldom a disagreement between the magis- 
trate and the foreign assessor occurs, In the 
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spring of 1885, for instance, an amusing episode 
took place between the magistrate Huang (which 
means yellow) and Mr Giles, British Vice-consul, 
both of an equally excitable temper, and suffering 
apparently from liver disease. In a moment of 
irritability, Mr Giles, who has the reputation of 
being an eminent Chinese scholar, seemed to have 
said something that wounded the susceptibilities 
of Huang, who struck slightly with his pencil 
(not on purpose, certainly) Mr Giles’s hand. He 
pushed the mandarin’s hand, causing the pencil 
to fall from the fingers of the Chinese. The 
latter, greatly excited, hit the shoulders of Mr 
Giles, who rose and left the Court, to the extreme 
regret of the public and the prisoners, who were 
taking great delight in this unexpected entr’acte. 
The incident did not end here. The British 
Consul-general asked of the Tao-Tai the dismissal 
of magistrate Huang; and having failed in 
obtaining it, he appealed to the consular body, 
which, by collective: action, should demand satis- 
faction for one of the members thus roughly 
treated by the magistrate. But the application to 
the consular body proved unsuccessful, as the 
majority were not persuaded of the advisability of 
keeping on the assessor’s chair one whose excita- 
bility would produce no better results than to 
maintain a state of irritation with the local native 
officials. The matter was therefore sent to higher 
authorities at Peking for a decision; and the 
response was a judgment worthy of King Solo- 
mon: Huang and Giles to be both recalled. In 
the place of Mr Giles was appointed Mr Playfair, 
who we are sure did always justice to his name, 
and made ‘ fair-play.’ 

The prisoners brought before the Court belong, 
of course, mostly to the lowest class of people. 
Among the number of natives, the wheelbarrow 
and ‘rik-sha’ coolies, the ‘san-pan’ and cargo 
boatmen, figure rather prominently in the Court 
transactions. The majority of cases are petty 
larcenies, thefts of articles taken from an opium 
or tea shop or from a lodging-house, Besides, 
there are to be noticed the peculiar crimes of the 
Chinese, such as kidnapping, disputes over the 
sale of a wife, the mortgaging of a concubine, ec. 
It is not unusual also for a foreign master to 
prosecute his house-boy or his ‘mafoo’ or groom 
for having stolen money, jewellery, or house- 
implements. 

Another class of rogues are the street gamblers ; 
but these fellows are too smart to be easily 
caught. They practise their trade in a den of 
some deserted by-street. A comrade keeps a look- 
out, to nig tae the coming of a policeman, who is 
never or hardly ever in a great hurry. At his 
approaching all scatter away, and no sign of 
gambling is perceived. As soon as the majesty 
of the law is out of sight, the comrade returns to 
his watch, and gambling is heartily resumed. 

Very curious is the trial of the Chinese Court. 
The prisoner is brought in by a Court runner, 
who holds him by the cue on arriving before the 
magistrate ; the prisoner kneels down, and must 
remain erect on his marrow-bones all the time 
the case lasts. If he tries to squat down or to 
find a more comfortable position, the guardian, 
not previously prepared by a good word, pulls his 
cue mercilessly and forces him to keep erect. 
The process of interrogation is also very curious, 
and by no means respectful, A runner appointed 


by the magistrate, and acting in the capacity of 
interpreter, should a plaintiff or a defendant 
speak in a dialect not understood by His Worship, 
tries to interrogate one of the prisoners, while 
half-a-dozen people interested in the case shout 
at the same time. Then, when silence is obtained, 
the defendant tells his story. As a rule, the 
Chinese never admits himself guilty. He cries, 
shouts, howls, wails, weeps, gnashes his teeth, 
strikes his forehead strongly on the pavement, in 
order to protest his innocence, till the guardian, 
pif not absent-minded, brings him to reason by 
jerking and pulling his pigtail at the very moment 
his lamentations may lead some one to consider 
the tail is useful for something. Many times the 
plaintiff, who may be as much excited, goes down 
on his knees and, without asking permission, 
begins also to gesticulate and scream with a 
deafening voice, in order to persuade the magis- 
trate of the justice of his complaint. 

No counsel, barrister, or lawyer of any kind 
is allowed to plead in the Court, and their 
absence makes the whole thing quicker. The 
magistrate, after having heard the opinion of the 
foreign assessor, pronounces the sentence, which in 
all cases will cause the greatest misery to the 
condemned man. <A fine of two hundred ‘cash,’ 
with the alternative of one or two days’ imprison- 
ment, overwhelins the culprit with grief. He 
begins again to yell and strike his head, until the 
runner, pulling him up, drags him out of the 
Court, ee as soon as the man sees that there 
is no way of getting off cheaper, he reconciles 
himself to his fate, and even rejoices over his 
good luck. 

A frequently successful trick for a prisoner to 
prove his innocence is the appearance of an old 
man, calling himself the prisoner’s father or 
grandfather, who declares that his son is a model 
of filial piety, the touchstone of morality in 
China. Sometimes the grandfather is a genuine 
one, but more frequently is borrowed tor the 
occasion. 

A very good impression would be made on the 
magistrate if a Celestial charged with assault 
could bring in a grandfather hurt in some way, 
with his face bleeding, or having bruises on his 
arms or legs or a huge plaster on his chest, in 
such a condition that he could give evidence that 
the grandson was forced to strike other people in 
— to defend him and save him from certain 
death. 


THE COTTAGE BY THE BURNSIDE. 


THE Cottage by the Burnside has no longer any 
existence except in the memories of those who 
were interested in it and its old inmates. <A 
quiet moorland road, which winds along the hill- 
side for miles between upland pastures and occa- 
sional patches of corn, turnips, or bog-hay—‘ a gey 
bare streak o’ a road,’ as the country-people call 
it—dips down at one point into a little glen, clad 
with oak, birch, and thorn trees, with here and 
there a slender waving rowan-tree and an under- 
growth of sloe and hazel bushes. A bright little 
burn, which rises far up in the moorland, and 
descends in a succession of linns and sunny pools, 
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Nith. An old stone bridge carries the lonely 
yoad aforesaid across the glen and the burn ; and 
from this bridge, in former days, might be seen 
the cottage by the burnside, which formed a 
picturesque object in the landscape, standing as 
it did on an angle formed by a sharp bend in the 
stream. The cottage had been an old barn or 
granary in former days, and had a high thatched 
roof, and odd little windows of various shapes 
and sizes, 

Behind the cottage were hidden the byres and 
piggeries belonging to the ‘dairy’ of cows which 
occupied the place of the old farm buildings to 
which the cottage in its original capacity of a 
granary had belonged. The waving trees of the 
glen formed a background green and soft in 
summer, and a black network of branches against 
gray winter skies; while all the year round, 
looking over the parapet of the bridge, the burn 
filled the foreground, sometimes drumly and 
turbid with sudden ‘spates’ among the hills, but 
generally rushing briskly among the boulders in 
its channel. It was a stream beloved by fishers, 
for wonderful takes of trout were by no means 
rare ; and sea-trout, or even a salmon, were some- 
times got in its pools. 

A rough cart-track led from the end of the 
bridge, and wound under the trees down to the 
cottage, which was on the side of the square next 
to the burn. A very rough road it was at all 
times, and in wet we&ther it was almost impass- 
able. Old David at the dairy used to say, 
with a cheery twinkle in his eye, ‘It’s an 
uncommon road for mud this.” An old door, 
warped and frayed with age, led into a flagged 
passage ; and from it, again, another door of the 
same ancient description opened into a large low 
room with smoke-blackened rafters afid a stone 
floor, worn into hollows with age and the tread 
of many feet. Two old ‘presses’ of dark wood ; 
a ‘kist’ for blankets; a dresser, yay with many- 
coloured plates, bowls, and jugs; an eight-day 
clock about a hundred years old, with a brass 
rim for a face—‘that chappit unco slow,’ as 
Eppie used to say. Such was the furniture of 
the cottage, completed by two box-beds, hung 
with blue checked linen curtains; and a big 
spinning-wheel, which stood winter and summer 
by the peat-fire, and filled the cottage with its 
murmurous hum, as Eppie, the younger of the 
two old sisters, stepped briskly back and forward 
before it, deftly twisting the ‘rowans’ of wool 
which lay in a big basket beside her into a strong 
worsted thread. 

At the first glance, it seemed as if Eppie were 
the sole inhabitant of the homely dwelling ; but 
on looking into the farther box-bed, a very old 
woman might be seen, with her shoulders propped 
up by pillows, and a form so small and shrunken 


that it hardly showed beneath the heavy bed-| 


clothes and crimson counterpane. The bed linen 
was coarse but snow-white ; and here, for thirty- 
five long years, Betty Brydone had lain. She 
was a small fair woman, very different from 
Eppie, who was big-boned and broad-shouldered, 


with a homely kind face, and a shrewd glimmer 
of humour in her gray eyes. Any one looking 
at the two sisters, and judging from appearances, 
would at once have said that Eppie was the 
moving spirit of the small household ; but it was 
not so. Betty, or ‘ Bet,’ as she was always called, 
with her frail form, pink and white cheeks, and 
eyes blue and calm as a child’s, had an indomit- 
able will ; and, moreover, she had ‘the purse,’ for 
she fortunately had a small annuity, which, with 
the proceeds of Eppie’s spinning and her own 
industry in plain sewing, was quite enough to 
supply their modest wants. . 

An old neighbour who used often to visit 
them said : ‘Bet was aye maister; but Eppie was 
a rale douce canny woman, and so they did fine. 
Bet aye keepit the siller in a stocking fit, aneath 
her pillow ; and whan we gaed to our tea at the 
New-year time, or thereawa’, she verily brocht 
out the siller teaspunes frae the bed, and gied 
them to Eppie for our tea,’ 

When a visitor went in, after a hearty wel- 
come, and the ceremonial—never omitted on Bet’s 
part—of: changing her apparently spotless cap 
for another which was supposed to be fresher, 
and which hung on a nail at the ‘bed-heid, 
she would chat briskly about the weather, the 
Village news, .&c., while her thin white fingers 
never ceased to sew rapidly at the caps with 
many frills which she was quite famous for 
making. 

Very, very seldom did Bet touch upon her own 
story; but at rare intervals she did. Two 
ordinary lifetimes had been hers—forty-five years 
of busy bustling life, filled latterly with the 
ceaseless cares and endless activities of a small 
farmer’s diligent wife ; then thirty-five years of 
absolute helplessness and comparative penury ; 
but through it all, in storm and sunshine her 
brave spirit had never flagged, 

Bet and Eppie were shepherd’s daughters, who 
had early gone out into the world to win their 
bread and work their own way. Bet, after a 
few years, married her master, the miller on 
Airdle Water. A small farm was attached to 
the mill; and here, for more than twenty years, 
they led a happy prosperous life, with only one 
drawback—they had no children to gladden their 
home. At last, trouble came; some of their 
money was lost by the dishonesty of a relation ; 
the miller himself died ; times were very bad ; 
some of the ‘beasts’ died; but Bet only worked 
harder than ever. 

One bright August morning they were carting 
in hay from a sloping field near the Airdle ; the 
larks were singing high in the air; grouse were 
calling on the moors; the rabbits with their 
white tails popped in and out among the. bushes 
by the burnside. The workers were in high 
spirits, for this was the last of the hay, and it 
would soon be safely in. Bet was on the top of the 
cart, spreading and packing the hay as the men 
tossed it up. Always active, she was working 
with might and main that day that they might 
get through. Suddenly, something startled the 
horse ; it jumped forward; in an instant the 
cart was overturned, with Bet beneath it; and 
in that moment all life’s activities were over for 
Bet for evermore. They carried her home to the 
mill, apparently lifeless ; and when consciousness 


returned, it was found that her spine had been 
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hopelessly injured, and that her limbs were per- | of them and others like them animates the 
fectly powerless. Scottish men and women of to-day to emulate 
Her husband’s heirs agreed to take over the | their patient contentment and brave endurance— 
mill and the stock, and to pay Bet a small} to work their work, and to keep up ‘a guid 
annuity of ten pounds a year. Eppie, who was | heart’ through it all. 
also a widow, and whose family were grown up 
and doing for themselves, came to live with her ; 
and after some little trouble and shifting about, A DEAD FRIENDSHIP. 
they finally settled in the cottage by the burn-| : d 
side, where they passed the remainder of their to aa dovcsinsterd: APO ; 
lives in peace and quietness. ome bitterness of thought is left unsaid, 
The outside world rolled on with its chances Aad Secets within the heart ond will ast gn, 
and changes; railways and telegraphs became But leave it thus untold to fade away, 
accomplished facts; the scream of the steam- And give no life to what is better dead : 
engine was heard even in their quiet valley ; but Each knows the other knows it ; leave it so. 
Bet never saw a railway train! The Crimean 
War, the Indian Mutiny, the Franco-Prussian | Henceforward we may meet 
War, all went and came; but to them there was With knowledge of each other, but not love ; 
little change but that of the seasons—summer Here for the last time we shake hands and part ; 
and winter, seedtime and harvest. In the] Our love has waned, our faith grown incomplete ; 
summer, Eppie went out to ‘cast’ their peats Which is at fault we may not hope to prove, 
or to give some neighbour and his family a hand For each acquits himself to his own heart. 
at the hay; but the only change the summer 
brought to Bet was, that she had longer light} 4) friendship has its spring, Som 
for her seam. F or a good ae they Like all things else, its growth and its decay ; of 
had only one window, and it was at the side Sa enna oats teits te . aaes desc 
of the fireplace farthest away from Bet’s bed;| when it j J q we} = ’ Pango AG et Aue 
but after a time they got another window in “We vabooteensthe pliner lpcamveliahallr ited 
rather a curious way. ut bitter words unto its grave, and say : stag 
The one disturbing element in the prevailing a See oe wrong me! Thus thou didet re 
uiet of Bet’s bed-ridden life was a rumour that cath fi bull 
the factor had said at various times that the cost inte 
of keeping up the old granary was far more than| Nay, hush! Let us forget. a1 
the rent the old women paid for it, and that What profit is it to remember all ? whe 
therefore he was going to pull it down, and they Let us remember only what was best. fans 
must seek for quarters in the village. This was| Things that were bitter, things that pain and fret, The 
a sore heartbreak to Bet, for, as Eppie said, she Ill thoughts we may regret but not recall, au 
‘couldna thole a change.’ One fine day the factor Let them be all forgotten unexpressed. E es 
came to see the state of matters for himself ; and Se 
the sight of Bet’s combined helplessness and inde-) And I will think that you the 
‘ pendence, and Eppie 8 affection for the sister who Died with your hand in mine, one summer when as I 
y was at once so strong and so weak, overcame his Our friendship still was at the full, and we pass 
resolution to warn them out. He gave orders} yy aij our thoughts were each to other tr less 
not only to repair the granary, but to make a That thu ris sd slain Dieta ; re and 
: small window of four panes directly opposite Y ‘die d . I ea a rp Ante Eu 
Bet’s bed, which, as she often remarked afterwards, Ou Sind. =F Gee pom So Chik hes of me, evel 
in tones of the deepest gratitude, was ‘an extra- 
ordinar’ benefit to her.’ From this window, lying | 8° each, perhaps, may keep ih 
on her pillows, she could look across the burn Remembrance as of one he used to know, free 
and see the young lambs in the holm on the A dear dead friend he ne’er again shall meet, of 
other side, and the trees bursting into leaf near “ ure pra, a shall heap = 
the road. ts dust on all but that, and we may grow shot 
No one ever heard a murmur escape from Bet’s To find in such remembrance something sweet. gres 
lips; it was the Lord’s will, and that was all A. Sr J. Apcock. Bri 
she ever said. She sometimes wished she could ee sea, 
have gone to church; but both the parish . evel 
minister, and the minister of the dissenting church, *s* TO CONTRIBUTORS. d 
to which she and miller Brydone belonged, were, | 1st. All communications should be addressed to the oN 
as she often said, ‘rale attentive to her.’ ‘ Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ hea 
‘Do you never weary, Bet?’ a young girl said py he Pa return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps nis} 
to her one day, impressed by the monotony of | od <a ae te ee pul 
2 . life limited by therbox-bed and the homely scripts, whether accompanied by a Lenee of advice or _ 
Rs fir eside. otherwise, should have the writer’s Name and Address wh 
Whatfor suld I weary, my dear?’ was the old | written upon them IN FULL. Us ¢ 
woman’s quick reply. ‘I hae my wark, and I | 4¢h. Offerings of Verse should invariably be accompanied pos: 
H keep up a guid heart. We were never sent into | by a stamped and directed envelope. in 
mi this warl’ to weary, but to work.’ | If the above rules are complied with, the Editor will 7” 
e That was the secret of Bet’s humble philosophy | 4 /*s best to ensure the safe return of ineligible papers. : 7 
and cheerfulness; and who shall say she lived }|———————————— = f 
3 in vain ; for, though the two old sisters and their | printed and Published by W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, the 
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